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The British Government, who had been keeping themselves in-
formed of all these developments by inquiries through the French
and German Ambassadors in London, had from the first let it be
known that their attitude towards the plebiscite was that of a return-
ing officer. As signatories of the Treaty of Versailles they desired that
the plebiscite should be held fairly, but they were satisfied that the
League of Nations was taking adequate precautions.  Though they
regarded 'the French attitude as an entirely proper one', they were
'not of opinion that the contingency feared by the French Govern-
ment' was 'likely to arise. ... They' did 'not therefore propose at
present to take any special action in the matter.31 It was denied that
the French Government had asked that British troops should be sent
into the Saar, and Sir John Simon stated in the House of Commons
at Westminster on the 5th November 'that there never9 had 'been
any question of the use of British troops, and that nothing of the
sort' was contemplated on the part of his Government, as the Saar
Governing Commission was successfully maintaining order at present
and considered itself entitled in case of necessity to call upon troops
stationed near its frontiers for that purpose. A statement to the same
effect was made by Mr. Eden in answer to a parliamentary question
on the 15th November. In the House of Lords on the same day Lord
Marley and Lord Davies urged the Government to send troops to the
Saar, or at least to declare their willingness to do so if necessary. The
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Stanhope, had,
however, nothing to add to the statements of policy already made.
In answer to a question from Lord Marley as to the definition of the
status quo regime, Lord Stanhope insisted that this was a matter for
the League Council alone. It was not proposed to instruct the British
representative at the forthcoming Council session to suggest that
provision should be made for a second plebiscite, since it would be
most unsuitable for Great Britain to make any implied forecast at
this stage as to the result of the voting.

Meanwhile, however, Monsieur Laval was pursuing a definitely
conciliatory policy, in consonance with his desire to bring about a
general reconciliation between France and Germany. He set forth
this policy on the 15th and 16th November at a Cabinet Council and
before the Foreign Affairs Committees of the Chamber of Deputies
and the Senate. Though he reaffirmed the main features of French
policy with regard to the Saar, he laid stress alike on the non-aggres-
sive and precautionary character of the measures already taken and
on the international nature of the problem. He expressed the hope
1 The Tmes, 2nd November, 1934.